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ticular episode, a walk, a book, a conversation.
It is a practice which brings its own reward In
many ways ; it is a singularly delightful thing to
look at old diaries, to see how one was occupied,
say, ten years ago ; what one was reading, the
people one was meeting, one's earlier point of
view. And then, further, as I have said, it has the
immense advantage of developing style ; the sub-
jects are ready to hand ; and one may learn, by
diarising, the art of sincere and frank expression.
And then there is the practice of writing poetry;
there are certain years in the life of most people
with a literary temperament, when poetry seems
the most natural and desirable mode of self-
expression. This impulse should be freely yielded
to. The poetry need not be very good ; I have
no illusions, for instance, as to the merits of my
own ; but it gives one a copious vocabulary, it
teaches the art of poise, of cadence, of choice in
words, of picturesqueness. There comes a time
when one abandons poetry, or is abandoned by it ;
and, after all, prose is the most real and natural
form of expression. There arrives, in the case
of one who has practised poetical expression
diligently, a wonderful sense of freedom, of ex-
pansiveness, of delight, when he begins to use